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Location 

Thirteen  hundred  and  eiprhtv"  miles  south- 
east  of  New  York  City  lies  an  island  of 
emerald  green,  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  azure, 
and  crowned  overhead  with  a  sky  of  brilliant 
blue.  This  island  is  Porto  Rico,  discovered  by 
Columbus  on  his  second  voyage.  It  is  the 
smallest  of  the  four  islands  called  the  Greater 
Antilles  (Cuba,  Hajdi,  Jamaica  and  Porto 
Rico).  It  is  slightly  less  in  area  than  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  being  nearly  100  miles 
in  length,  east  and  west,  and  35  miles  in 
breadth,  north  and  south,  and  contains  an  area 
of  8,606  square  miles.  It  lies  450  miles  east  of 
the  eastern  end  of  Cuba.  Through  the  center  of  the 
island  runs  a  backbone  of  rugged  mountains  of  volcanic 
origin,  with  summits  at  times  over  3,000  feet  in  height. 
Among  these  mountains  are  valleys  of  great  fertility. 

History 

The  first  governor  of  the  island  and  the  one  who 
established  the  settlement  on  the  present  site  of  San 
Juan  in  1509,  which  he  named  “Puerto  Rico”  (Spanish 
for  “rich  port”),  was  Ponce  de  Leon.  The  Caribbean 
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natives  were  soon  enslaved  and  almost  exterminated 
throngh  rigorous  treatment  from  the  Spanish  con¬ 
querors.  As  in  other  Spanish- American  countries,  the 
search  for  gold  was  continued  there  until  it  Avas  settled 
that  there  was  practically  none  on  the  island;  and  in 
1519  the  marvelous  accounts,  brought  by  Cortez,  of 
the  fabulous  riches  of  Mexico  reached  Porto  Rico,  and 
many  of  the  Spanish  inhabitants  left  the  island  in 
quest  of  gold  elscAvhere.  In  1597,  during  the  Avar 
betAveen  Spain  and  England,  the  island  Avas  taken  by 
the  British,  but  Avas  afterAvard  abandoned  by  them. 
In  1625  a  Dutch  fleet  of  AA^ar  A’essels  bombarded  San 
Juan  but  Avere  finally  driven  off. 

Population 

In  1650  the  island  Avas  reported  to  contain  880  in¬ 
habitants,  and  the  groAvth  from  that  time  to  1750  Avas 
very  sIoav.  During  the  latter  year  there  Avere  about 
45,000  inhabitants.  OAving  to  the  decimation  of  the 
Indians,  African  slav'es  AA’ere  first  imported  in  1531  and 
additional  importations  Avere  continued  from  time  to 
time  until  slavery  Avas  abolished  in  1873.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  out  of  a  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1910.  of  1.118.012  persons  530.00(1  were 
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colored,  and  of  this  number  at  least  16  per  cent,  are 
Negroes. 

Some  idea  of  the  density  of  population  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  when  we  understand  that  the  census  report  gives 
310  persons  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  about  the  same 
density  of  population  as  New  Jersey.  While  the  island 
is  thickly  settled  the  population  is  evenly  distributed : 
285,000  are  in  the  cities  and  825,000  in  the  rural 
districts. 

How  the  People  Live 

Porto  Rico  is  naturally  and  almost  exclusively  an 
agricultural  island,  and,  as  one  writer  says:  “One  of 
the  most  promising  characteristics  of  the  people  is  their 
reluctance  to  abandon  the  country  for  the  quicker  life 
to  be  found  in  the  cities.”  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
people  are  dependent  upon  the  soil  for  a  livelihood.  In 
1800  the  free  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  numbered 
155.000,  and  sugar  and  coffee  culture  was  assuming 
importance. 

The  United  States  Enters 

In  1808  tlie  Spanish  Cortes  voted  to  authorize  a 
Porto  Rican  representative  in  that  body.  Spain  seems 
to  have  dealt  more  leniently  with  this  beautiful  island 
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than  with  the  adjacent  island  of  Cuba.  The  Cuban 
revolution,  which  culminated  in  the  Spanish-American 
war,  naturally  drew  forth  in  Porto  Rico  many  sympa¬ 
thizers  with  the  oppressed  Cubans,  so  that  Avhen  the 
United  States  army,  commanded  by  General  Miles, 
landed  at  Guaniea  on  July  21,  1898,  on  the  southwest 
coast  of  the  island,  they  met  with  but  slight  opposition, 
and  three  months  later,  as  a  result  of  the  peace  nego¬ 
tiations  which  followed,  Porto  Rico  came  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States.  General  Brooke  at  once 
established  a  military  government  and  was  shortly 
afterward  succeeded  by  General  Henry.  Some  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  government  were  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  postal  system,  the  abolition  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  lottery,  full  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  an 
organized  police  force.  Strict  sanitary  measures  were 
adopted,  free  schools  were  soon  opened,  trials  by  jury 
and  courts  reorganized,  and  other  well-needed  reforms 
were  adopted.  The  military  government  came  to  an 
end  under  General  Davis,  who  succeeded  General  Henry 
as  governor,  and  a  civil  government  was  established, 
with  Hon.  Charles  H.  Allen  as  governor,  on  Mav  1, 
1900.  A  general  election  was  held  in  that  year  and  the 
government  established  on  a  basis  of  representation, 
forming  a  house  of  delegates  or  lower  house  elected 
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from  among  the  native  inhabitants  and  an  executive 
council,  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  consisting 
of  six  Americans,  who  were  also  the  heads  of  governing 
departments,  and  five  residents  of  Porto  Rico,  all  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  1901  Governor  Allen  retired  and  was  succeeded 
in  turn  by  William  H.  Hunt,  Beekman  Winthrop,  R.  H. 
Post  and  George  R.  Colton.  Dr.  Arthur  Yager,  the 
present  governor,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  this 
vear,  1913. 

Bright  Prospects 

The  chief  exports  of  the  island  are,  in  the  order 
named,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee  and  fruit.  The  total 
exports  in  1912  amounted  to  nearly  $40,000,000,  and 
almost  $34,000,000  of  this  came  to  the  United  States. 

A  fine  educational  system  has  been  established 
throughout  the  island,  culminating  in  the  university  at 
Rio  Piedras.  •  There  were  in  1912  under  the  employ  of 
the  insular  government  1,776  teachers,  and  the  school 
attendance  is  160,657,  or  14.4  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  island.  English  is  taught,  and  every  morning  at 
the  opening  of  school  the  pupils  rise  and  salute  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 
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Porto  Rico  is  entering  upon  an  era  of  progress.  Its 
inhabitants  are  becoming  generally  better  educated  and 
the  opportunities  for  religious  work  among  them  are 
ever  increasing.  Under  American  government  the 
island  is  becoming  more  fruitful  to  the  world  in  every 
way. 


BAPTIST  CHURCH.  SAN  .TITAN.  NOTE  COM>rANDING  I.OCATION 
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OUR  WORK  IN  PORTO  RICO 


lOK  400  years  the  people  of  Porto  Rico 
received  their  religious  instruction  only 
through  tlie  church  of  Rome.  Indeed,  up 
to  the  year  1815  none  but  Roman  Catholics 
Mere  permitted  to  live  on  the  island.  And 
even  after  that  date,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  occupation,  Protestants  Mere  placed  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage.  Even  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  there 
M'as  hut  one  Protestant  organization — an  Episcopal 
church  built  at  Ponce  h}'  the  English  church  for 
negroes  mIio  had  come  from  St.  Thomas. 

On  October  18,  1898,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  flag  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  Mms  raised  over  Porto 
Rico,  and  in  less  than  four  months  from  that  date  The 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  M-as  helping 
to  establish  a  neM'  order  of  things. 

The  first  appointee  M’as  Rev.  H.  P.  McCormick, 
formerly  a  missionaiy  in  IMexico,  who,  Avith  his  family, 
arriA'ed  in  February,  1899.  In  March  Miss  Ida  Hayes 
AA'eiit  as  his  assistant.  Jlissions  Avere  established  in 
San  Juan  and  Rio  Piedras.  Rev.  A.  B.  Rudd,  who  also 
had  been  a  missionary  in  IMexico,  Avas  the  ne.xt  ap- 
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pointee,  arriving  in  April.  The  fourth  worker  was 
Mrs.  Janie  P.  Duggan,  also  at  one  time  in  Mexico,  who 
was  appointed  to  help  Dr.  Rucfd  and  his  family. 
They  all  crossed  the  island  and  opened  a  mission  in 
Ponce,  conducting  services  in  a  rented  hall,  as  in  San 
Juan,  until  the  new  church  was  built  in  1903 — the  first 
Baptist  church  edifice  in  Porto  Rico.  Dr.  Rudd  and  Mr. 
McCormick,  having  begun  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
military  road,  determined  to  Avork  toAvard  each  other 
as  ncAv  helpers  should  come,  and  thus  to  meet  on  the 
mountain  tops,  in  the  center  of  the  island.  All  these 
had  excellent  command  of  the  Spanish  language,  thus 
giving  them  access  to  the  people  at  once. 

The  central  military  road  Avas  to  be,  and  noAV  is.  the 
backbone  of  our  Baptist  AA'ork;  but  Avhen  the  division 
was  made  among  the  different  denominations  two  points 
on  the  road  Avere  lost  to  the  Baptists.  Aibonito  Avas 
apportioned  to  the  Methodists  and  Juana  Diaz  to  the 
United  Brethren.  In  1903  Rev.  E.  L.  Humphrey  Avas 
sent  to  develop  Avork  in  the  center  of  the  island.  First 
he  went  to  Cayey,  but  A\’as  soon  transferred  to  Caguas, 
Avhere  he  still  is  in  charge  of  one  of  our  largest  stations. 
He  noAV  has  tAA'o  helpers.  Miss  Martin  and  Miss  Palacios, 
appointed  by  the  Women's  Society,  Avho  are  doing 
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much  good  among  the  women  and  children,  organizing 
Bible  classes  for  them  and  visiting  the  homes. 

The  San  Juan  and  Kio  Piedras  missions  changed 

hands  when  Rev.  11.  W.  Vodra  went  to  relieve 

Mr.  McCormick  in  1904.  They  spent  the  winter  to¬ 
gether  initiating  Mr.  Vodra  in  the  work,  and  in  the 
spring  Mr.  McCormick  and  his  family  returned  to  the 
States.  The  church  building  in  Rio  Piedras  was  dedi¬ 
cated  during  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Vodra ’s  work,  having 
been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $6,500. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Troyer  began  ivork  in  Porto  Rico  at 

Coamo,  at  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Vodra, 

and  remained  on  this  field  until  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1908.  During  his 
appointment  Mrs.  Troyer  ably  seconded  his  work  in 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  girls.  This  school, 
after  Mrs.  Troyer ’s  departure  with  Mr.  Troyer,  was 
maintained  for  two  years,  when  it  was  discontinued. 

As  the  need  of  native  workers  became  more  pressing, 
and  as  there  was  a  number  of  young  men  well  suited 
to  the  work,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  boys’  training 
school,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vodra,  a  man  ivell 
fitted  by  education,  as  well  as  natural  ability,  for  this  im¬ 
portant  work.  In  order  to  give  him  all  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  this  school,  the  work  at  Rio  Piedras 
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and  San  Juan  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Rev.  A.  A. 
Cober  who  had  just  arrived.  So  i\Ir.  and  IMrs.  Vodra 
moved  to  Coamo  to  organize  the  boys’  training-school 
work,  Avhere  the  girls’  day  school  had  already  been 
started  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Troyer  in  connection  with  the 
mission  work. 

Mi.ss  Greenlaw  and  Miss  Stassen  assisted  in  the 
girls’  school.  Unfortunately,  the  general  health  condi¬ 
tions  of  Coamo  have  been  such  that  all  the  American 
missionaries  stationed  there  have  broken  down  and  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  island.  This  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  discouraging  to  the  educational  work,  for  great 
things  had  been  predicted.  The  boys'  training  school 
was  removed  to  Rio  Piedras. 

During  the  first  six  years  the  work  was  divided 
into  two  sections — the  northern  division  under  Mr. 
McCormick  and  the  southern  division  under  Dr.  Rudd. 
Then  came  a  period  of  readjustment,  during  which  the 
separate  stations  were  directly  responsible  to  the  head 
office  in  New  York,  in  1907  a  general  missionary  was 
appointed  (Dr.  Rudd  of  the  Ponce  district)  to  have 
supervision  over  all  the  Baptist  work  on  the  island,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  cany  on  his  own  mission  work. 
Later  he  was  relieved  of  the  Ponce  mission  b\'  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Detweiler  in  1909.  The  island 
was  now  divided  into  four  districts :  Ponce,  Coamo, 
Caguas-Cayey  and  San  Juan. 

The  mission  work  in  the  Ponce  district  has  extended 
south  and  west,  taking  in  tlie  Playa.  where  there  is 
now  a  very  flourishing  church,  and  reaching  not  only  to 
Yauco,  but  on  to  Guanica.  It  includes  also  Adjuntas 
to  the  north,  in  which  region  there  are  three  churches. 
The  Coamo  district  includes  Barranquitas  and  Barros, 
with  headquarters  at  Barranquitas,  very  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Coamo.  Here  Rev.  G.  A.  Riggs  and  his 
wife,  who  came  September,  1909,  are  stationed. 

The  Caguas-Cayey  district,  as  well  as  the  others, 
covers  much  territory  on  either  side  of  tlie  military 
road,  where  rural  churches  are  organized  and  good 
work  is  carried  on.  In  the  San  Juan  district  is  in- 
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eluded  Eio  Piedras,  Carolina  and  Rio  Grande.  Up  in  the 
hills  and  away  from  the  cities  the  gospel  is  being  car¬ 
ried.  and.  strange  to  say.  it  is  from  among  these  peoi.>le 
that  the  most  encouraging  reports  come.  They  come 
together  from  miles  around  to  one  house,  a  little  larger 
than  the  others,  the  owner  of  which  welcomes  the  mis¬ 
sionary  and  is  himself  interested.  The  house  is  often 
too  small  to  hold  all  who  wish  to  hear  the  message. 
They  are  deeply  interested  and  eagerly  accept  the 
truth.  For  this  work  native  preachers  are  needed  far 
more  than  Americans,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
Society  is  about  to  put  greater  emphasis  than  ever 
before  on  the  boys’  training  school. 

Upon  the  departure  of  Mr.  Vodra  the  work  of  teach¬ 
ing  fell  to  Dr.  Rudd,  the  general  missionary.  About 
this  same  time  iMr.  Cober,  in  charge  of  the  San  Juan 
district,  gave  out  so  completely  as  to  make  his  return 
also  necessary.  At  this  crisis  Dr.  Rudd  decided  to  leave 
Ponce  and  move  to  Rio  Piedras,  where  he  could  oversee 
the  mission  at  this  end.  In  the  early  fall  of  1910  Rev. 
P.  D.  AYoods,  a  graduate  from  Denison  University  and 
Rochester  Seminary,  Avas  sent  to  take  charge  of  the 
school.  An  excellent  school  and  dormitory  building  is 
being  erected  on  a  site  owned  by  the  Society  adjacent  to 
the  University  campus,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000,  from 
gifts  designated  for  this  purpose.  Our  students  are 
admitted  to  the  classes  in  the  University,  thus  relieving 
us  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  corps  of  teachers  in 
literary  courses.  Our  Avork  is  chiefly  that  of  Biblical 
instruction  for  native  preachers  and  others. 

The  latest  appointee  Avas  Rev.  F.  P.  Freeman,  of 
Xova  Scotia,  a  graduate  in  1911  from  Colgate  Univer¬ 
sity.  i\Ir.  Freeman  has  charge  of  the  San  Juan  district. 

In  April.  1908,  the  San  Juan  church  edifice  on  San 
Francisco  Street  Avas  dedicated.  The  building  and 
property  are  valued  at  $16,000. 

The  latest  statistics  of  the  AA'ork  are  as  folloAvs : 


Number  of  churches . -bO 

NumVjer  of  outstations . 46 

Number  of  missionaries  (not  natiA'e) . n 


Number  of  missionaries  (native) . 31 

Number  of  baptisms  for  the  year . 201 

Membership  . 2,236 

Contributions  for  self-support  for  one  year . $3,133.74 

Contributions  for  missionary  work .  59.31 

Total  chapels . 31 

Missionary'  residences  owned  by  the  Society . S 

Missionary  I’esidences  rented . 5 

Number  of  Sunday  schools . 53 

Number  of  pupils  and  teachers . 3,027 

Number  of  higher  schools . 1 

Pupils  in  higher  schools . 11 

Teachers  in  higher  schools . 4 

Valuation  of  churches,  parsonages  and  lots,  $109,850.00 

Valuation  of  school  property .  2,250.00 

Total  valuation  of  property .  112,100.00 

The  American  missionaries  at  present  on  the  island 


are  as  follows:  Eev.  A.  B.  Rudd,  D.  D.,  superintend¬ 
ent;  Rev.  C.  S.  Detw^eiler,  Ponce  district;  Rev.  G.  A. 
Riggs,  Coamo  district;  Rev.  E.  L.  Humphrey,  Caguas- 
Cayey  district;  Rev.  F.  P.  Freeman,  San  Juan  district. 

Church  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the  following 
places : 


Aguas  Buenas 

Barranquitas 

San  Turce 

Guzman  Arriba 

Ausubal 

Canovanas 

Corral  Viejo 

Gurabo 

Barros 

Carolina 

Guanica 

Mediania  Alta 

Cayey 

Coamo 

La  Playa 

Quebrada  Grande 

Anon 

Cidra 

Ponce 

San  Lorenzo 

Beatriz 

Jerusalem 

San  Juan 

Susua 

Caguas 

Mulas 

SieiTa  Alta 

Yauco 

Adjuntas 

Rio  Piedras 

Culebra 

Map  showing  division  of  the  Island  under  comity  agreement  among  the  various  denominations 


PORTO  RICO  IN  PARAGRAPH 

Selected  from  Insular  Government  Report. 


^  Porto  Rico  is  part  of  the  United  States. 

^  Prior  to  1S9S  it  was  a  Spanish  possession. 

^  It  is  on  the  direct  route  of  all  vessels  engaged  in  the 
Atlantie-Pacifie  Ocean  trade  via  the  Panama  Canal. 

^  It  is  35  miles  wide  and  100  miles  long;  3,606  square  miles; 
2,300,000  acres. 

^  Only  24  per  cent,  of  the  available  area  is  under  actual 
cultivation. 

^Population,  1,120,000  (urban,  285,000;  rural,  835,000); 
310  per  square  mile. 

^  Good  “square  deal”  government.  Motto;  advancement, 
development  and  co-operative  efficiency. 

^  Capital  is  San  Juan  (population,  50,000).  Principal 
cities :  Ponce,  Mayaguez,  Arecibo,  Bayamon,  Caguas, 

Guayama,  Fajardo,  Humacao,  Aguadilla,  Yauco,  San 
German  and  Cayey  (population  from  5,000  to  35,000). 

^  English  is  the  official  tongue;  popular  tongue  is  Spanish. 
Practicalh'  all  the  business  and  professional  men  and  the 
planters  have  at  least  a  good  working  knowledge  of  English. 
^  Insular  government  is  under  the  United  States  War  De¬ 
partment.  Administered  by  a  governor  and  seven  heads  of 
departments.  Legislative  functions  by  two  departments, 
consisting  of  appointive  executive  council  and  elective  house 
of  delegates.  Judiciary  consists  of  supreme  court,  seven 
district  courts,  one  United  States  district  court,  thirty  muni¬ 
cipal  judges  and  sixty  justices  of  the  peace. 

^  There  are  1,061  school  building's  (one  to  each  34  square 
miles)  ;  enrollment,  160,657;  1,776  teachers;  235  night  schools; 
attendance,  10,000,  Educational  budget,  $1,300,000.  System 
comprises  rural  schools,  grammar  schools,  higli  schools,  one 
university,  one  college  of  agriculture.  Educational  work  cen¬ 
tered  on  basic  idea  of  agricultural  and  industrial  efficiency. 
^  Temperature  averages  76  degrees.  Rainfall,  77  inches. 
Xo  wet  season.  No  dry  season.  “Summer  smiles  the  year 
around." 

^  Total  imports,  1911,  $38,783,997,  of  which  $34,671,958 
came  from  the  United  States  and  $4,115,039  from  foreign 
countries. 
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’^TTotal  exports,  1911,  $39,918,367,  of  which  $34, <65,409 
went  to  the  United  States  and  $5,152,958  to  foreig'n  countries. 
^  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  commercial  importance 
of  Porto  Rico  in  comparison  with  other  territories  of  the 
United  States,  late  statistics  give  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  following'  countries  as  follows : 


Alaska  . $15,169,149 

Hawaii  .  22,119,357 

Philippine  Islands  .  20,928,753 

Porto  Rico  .  38,783,997 


Principal  exports,  1911,  323^000  tons  of  sugar,  worth 
$24,500,000;  33,940,000  pounds  of  coffee,  -worth  $5,000,000; 
175,000,000  cigars,  worth  $5,400,000;  11,760,000  cigarettes; 
4,500,000  pounds  of  leaf  and  scrap  tobacco,  w  orth  $1,600,000; 
$704,000  worth  of  oranges;  $650,000  Avorth  of  pineapples; 
$258,000  worth  of  coeoanuts;  $310,000  worth  of  grapefruit; 
$150,000  worth  of  canned  pineapples. 

^  Principal  imports,  1911,  rice,  $3,870,000;  breadstuft's, 
$2,400,000;  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  $5,000,000; 
canned  and  preserved  meats  and  dairy  products,  $3,600,000; 
cotton  clothing,  textiles  and  other  manufactures  of  cotton, 
$5,130,000;  manufactures  of  leather,  $1,267,000;  automobiles, 
$520,000. 

^  Assessed  value  of  property,  $162,300,000.  In  1905  it  Avas 
less  than  .$90,000,000.  Increased  33  per  cent,  in  1911. 

^  Domestic  corporations  number  140.  Avith  authorized  capital 
of  $75,000,000.  Foreign  corporations  registered  in  Porto 
Rico  number  155,  with  capital  of  $275,000,000. 

^  Insular  government  income  in  1911  AA'as  $4,420,000;  cus¬ 
toms  receipts,  $1,066,000;  excise  taxes,  $2,420,000;  general 
property  tax,  $136,500.  Cash  balance  available  for  expendi¬ 
ture  at  end  of  year,  $1,214,000. 

^  Money  of  the  United  States  is  currency  of  the  island. 

^  Metric  system  is  official,  but  English  w-eights  and  measures 
are  generally  used 

Agricultural  land  values  range  from  $10  to  $200  per  acre. 
City  property  ranges  in  value  from  $3  to  $50  a  Sf|uare 
meter;  suburban  jmoperty  from  10  cents  to  $3  a  square 
meter. 

^  Prevailing  Avages  of  held  laborers  is  50  to  75  cents  per 
day;  industrial  Avorkers,  $1  to  $2;  unskilled  labor  from 
40  to  80  cents;  house  servants,  20  to  50  cents. 


5M.  n-13. 


